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Robert Schumann's Rules for Young Musi- 
cians.* 
TRANSLATED BY J. 8. DWIGHT. 


1 


The most important thing is to cultivate the 
sense of Hearing. Take pains early to distin- 
guish Tones and Keys by the ear. The bell, the 
window-pane, tle cuckoo,—seek to find what 
tones they. each give out. 

II. 


You must sedulously practise Scales and other 
finger exercises. But there are many persons 
who imagine all will be accomplished if they keep 
on spending many hours each day, till they grow 
old, in mere mechanical practice. It is about as 
if one should busy himself daily with repeating 
the A-B-C as fast as possible, and always faster 
and faster. Use your time better. 

III. 


“Dumb piano-fortes,” so called, or key-boards 
without sound, have been invented. Try them 
long enough to see that they are good for nothing. 
You cannot learn to speak from the dumb. 

IV. 

Play in time! The playing of many virtuosos 
is like the gait ofa drunkard. Make not such 
your models. 

V. - 

Learn betimes the fundamental. laws of Har- 
mony. 

VI. 

Be not frightened by the words, Theory, Thor- 
ough Bass, Counterpoint, &c. ; they will meet you 
friendlily if you meet them so. 

VII. 


Never dilly-dally over a piece of music, but 
attack it briskly; and never play it only half 
through ! 

VIII. 
Dragging and hurrying are equally great faults. 
IX. 


Strive to play easy pieces well and beautifully ; 
itis better than to render harder pieces only in- 
differently well. 

X. 

Always insist on having your instrument pure- 
ly tuned. 

XI. 

You must not only be able to play your little 
pieces with the fingers; you must be able tohum 
them over without a piano. Sharpen your im- 
agination so that you may fix in your mind not 
only the Melody of a composition, but also the 
Harmony belonging to it. 

XII. 

Accustom yourself, even though you have but 
little voice, to sing at sight without the aid of an 
instrument. The sharpness of your hearing will 
continually improve by that means. But if you 
are the possessor of a rich voice, lose not a mo- 
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ment’s time, but cultivate it, and consider it the 
fairest gift which heaven has lent you. 
XIII. 


You must carry it so far that you can under- 

stand a piece of music upon paper. 
XIV. 
When you are playing, never trouble yourself 
about who is listening. 
XV. 
Always play as if a master heard you. 
XVI. 

If any one lays a composition before you for 

the first time, for you to play, first read it over. 
XVII. 

Have you done your musical day’s work, and 
do you feel exhausted ? Then do not constrain 
yourself to further labor. ° Better rest than work 
without joy or freshness. 

XVIII. 

Play nothing, as you grow older, which is 
merely fashionable. Time is precious. One 
must have a hundred lives, if he would acquaint 
himself only with all that is good. 

XIX. 

Children cannot be brought up on sweetmeats 
and confectionery to be sound and healthy men. 
As the physical, so must the mental food be 
simple and nourishing. The masters have pro- 
vided amply for the latter ; keep to that. 

XX. 

A player may be very glib with finger- 
passages; they all in time grow commonplace 
and must be changed. Only where such facility 
serves higher ends, is it of any worth. 

XXII. 


You must not give currency to poor composi- 
tions; on the contrary you must do all you can 
to suppress them. 

XXII. 

You should neither play poor compositions, nor 

even listen to them, if you are not obliged to. 
XXIII. 

Never try to acquire facility in what is called 
Bravura. Try in a composition to bring out the 
impression which the composer had in his mind; 
more than this attempt not; more than this is 
caricature. 

XXIV. 

Consider it a monstrosity to alter, or leave out 
anything, or to introduce any new-fangled orna- 
ments in pieces by a good composer. That is the 
greatest outrage you can do to Art. 


XXV. 

In the selection of your pieces for study, ask 
advice of older players; that will save you much 
time. 

XXVI. 
~ You must gradually make acquaintance with 
all the more important works of all the impor- 
tant masters. 





XXVII. 

Be not led astray by the brilliant popularity of 
the so-called great virtuosi. Think more of the 
applause of artists, than of that of the multitude. 

XXVIII. 

Every fashion grows unfashionable again ; if 
you persist in it for years, you find yourself a 
ridiculous coxcomb in the eyes of everybody. 

XXIX. 

It is more injury than profit to you to play a 
great deal before company. Have a regard to 
other people; but never play anything which’ 
in your inmost soul, you are ashamed of. 

XXX. 


Omit no opportunity, however, to play with 
others, in Duos, Trios, &e. It makes your play- 
ing fluent, spirited, and easy. Accompany a 
singer when you can. 

XXXII. 

If all would play first violin, we could get no 
orchestra together. Respect each musician, there- 
fore, in his place. 

XXXII. 

Love your instrument, but do not have the 
vanity to think it the highest and only one. Con- 
sider that there are others quite as fine. Re- 
member, too, that there are singers, that th® 
highest manifestations in Music are through cho- 
rus and orchestra combined. 

XXXiill. 

As you progress, have more to do with scores, 
than with virtuosi. 

XXXIV. 

Practice iudustriously the Fugues of good 
masters, above all those of JoHN SEBASTIAN 
Bacn. Make the “Well-tempered Clavichord” 
your daily bread. Then you will surely be a 
thorough musician. 

XXXYV. 
Seek among your associates those who know 


more than you. 
. XXXVI. 


For recreation from your musical studies, read 
the poets frequently. Walk also in the open air ! 
XXXVII. 

Much may be learned from singers, male and 
female; but do not believe in them for every- 
thing. 
XXXVIII. 

Behind the mountains there live people, too. 
Be modest; as yet you have discovered and 
thought nothing which others have not thought 
and discovered before you. And even if you 
have done so, regard it as a gift from above, 
which you have got to share with others. 

XXXIX. 

The study of the history of Music, supported 
by the actual hearing of the master compositions 
of the different epochs, is the shortest way to cure 
you of self-esteem and vanity. 

XL. 
A fine book on Music is Tarsaut Ueber Rein- 
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heit der Tonkunst, (“On Purity in the Musica] 
Art.”) Read it often as you grow older. 
XLI. 

If you pass a church and bear the organ play- 
ing, go in and listen. If it happens that you 
have to occupy the organist’s seat yourself, try 
your little fingers, and be amazed before this om- 
nipotence of Music. 

XLII. 

Improve every opportunity of practising upon 
the organ; there is no instrument which takes 
such speedy revenge on the impure and the 
slovenly in composition, or in playing, as the 
organ. 

XLII. 

Sing frequently in choruses, especially on the 

middle parts. This makes you musical. 
XLIV. 

What is it to be musical? You are not so, if, 
with eyes fastened anxiously upon the notes, you 
play a piece through painfully to the end. You 
are not 80, if, when some one turns over two pages 
at once, you stick and cannot go on. But you 
are musical, if, in a new piece, you anticipate 
pretty nearly what is coming, and in an old piece, 
know it by heart; in a word, if you have Music, 
not in your fingers only, but in your head and 


heart. 
XLV. 

But how does one become musical? Dear 
child, the main thing, a sharp ear, and a quick 
power of comprehension,-comes, as in all things, 
from above. But the talent may be improved 
and elevated. You will become so, not by shut- 
ting yourself up all day like a hermit, practising 
mechanical studies; but by living, many-sided 
musical intercourse ; and especially by constant 
familiarity with orchestra and chorus. 

XLVI. 
. Acquire in season a clear notion of the compass 
of the human voice in its four principal classes ; 
listen to it particularly in the chorus; ascertain 
in what interval its highest power lies, and in 
what other intervals it is best adapted to the ex- 
pression of what is soft and tender. 

XLVII. 

Listen attentively to all Songs of the People; 
they are a mine of the most beautiful melodies, 
and open for you glimpses into the character of 
different nations. 

XLVIII. 


Exercise yourself early in reading music inthe 
old clefts. Otherwise, many treasures of the past 
will remain locked against you. 

XLIX. 

Reflect early on the tone and character of dif- 
ferent instruments ; try to impress the peculiar 
coloring of each upon your ear. 

L. 


Do not neglect to hear good Operas. 
LI. 

Reverence the Old, but meet the New also 
with a warm heart. Cherish no prejudice against 
names unknown to you. 

LII. 

Do not judge of a composition on a first hear- 
ing ; what pleases you in the first moment is not 
always the best. Masters would be studied. 
Much will become clear to you for the first time 
in your old age. 
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LIII. 

In judging of compositions, distinguish whether 
they belong to the artistic category, or only aim 
at dilettantish entertainment. Stand up for those 
of the first sort ; but do not worry yourself about 
the others ! , 

LIV. 

“Melody” is the watchword of ‘the Dilettanti, 
and certainly there is no music without melody. 
But understand well what they mean by it; 
nothing passes for a melody with them, but one 
that is easily comprehended, or rhythmically 
pleasing. But there are other melodies of a dif- 
ferent stamp; open a volume of Bach, Mozart, or 
Beethoven, and you see them in a thousand vari- 
ous styles, It is to be hoped that vou will soon be 
weary of the poverty and monotony of the mod- 
ern Italian opera melodies. — 

LV. 

If you can find out little melodies for yourself 
on the piano, it is all very well. But if they 
come of themselves, when you are not at the 
piano, then you have still greater reason to re- 


joice, for then the inner sense of music is astir in 


you. The fingers must make what the head wills, 
not vice versa. 
LVI. 

If you begin to compose, make it all in your 
head. When you have got a piece all ready, 
then try it on the instrument. If your music 
came from your inmost soul, if you have felt it, 
then it will take effect on others. 

LVII. 

If Heaven has bestowed on you a lively imag- 
ination, you will often sit in solitary hours spell- 
bound to your piano, seeking expression for your 
inmost soul in harmonies; and all the more mys- 
teriously will you feel drawn into magic circles 
as it were, the more unclear the realm of har- 
mony as yet may be to you. The happiest hours 
of youth are these. Beware, however, of aban- 
doning yourself too often to a talent which may 
tempt you to waste power and time on phantoms. 
Mastery of form, the power of clearly moulding 
your productions, you will only gain through the 
sure token of writing. Write, then, more than 
you improvise. 

LVI. 

Acquire an early knowledge of directing; 
watch good directors closely ; and form a habit 
of directing with them, silently, and to yourself. 
This brings clearness into you. 

LIX. 


Look about you well in life, as also in the other 
arts and sciences. 
LX. 
The Moral Laws are also those of Art. 
LXI. 
By industry and perseverance you will always 
carry it higher. 


LXII. 

From a pound of iron, bought for a few pence, 
many thousand watch-springs may be made, 
whereby the value is increased a hundred thou- 
sand fold. The pound which Godhas given you, 
improve it faithfully. 

LXIII. 
Without enthusiasm nothing real comes of Art. 
LXIV. 

Art is not for the end of getting riches. Only 
become a greater and greater Artist; the rest 
will come of itself. 
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LXV. 

Only when the form is entirely clear to you, 

will the spirit become clear. 
LXVI. 

Perhaps only genius understands genius fully. 
LXVII. 

Some one maintained, that a perfect musician 
must be able, on the first hearing of a complica- 
ted orchestral work, to see it as in bodily score 
before him. That is the highest that can be con- 


ceived of. 
LXVIII. 


There is no end of learning. 





Schubert. } 
[From ‘‘Music and Morals,” by the Rev. H. R. Hawers, M.A.) 
(Concluded from page 212.) 
HIS COMPOSITIONS. 


We pass from the composer to his works. 
Works bel-nging to the highest order of genius de- 
pend upon the rare combination of three distinct quali- 
ties—(1) Invention, (2) Expression, (3) Concentra- 
tion. Speaking generally, we may say that Beetho- 
ven and Mozart possessed all three. Mendelssohn,* 
the second and third in the highest degree; Schu- 
mann,f the first and third; Schubert, the first and 
second. As fast as his ideas arose they were poured 
forth on paper. He was like a gardener bewildere 
with the luxuriant growth springing up around him. 
He was too rich for himself—his fancy outgrew his 
powers of arrangement. Beethoven wil! often take 
one dry subject, and, by force of mere labor and con- 
centration, kindle it into life and beauty. Schubert 
will shower a dozen upon you, and hardly stop to 
elaborate one. His music is more the work of a gifted 
dreamer, of one carried along irresistibly by the cur- 
rent of his thoughts, than of one who, like Beetho- 
ven, worked at his idea until its expression was 
without a flaw. His thought possessed Schubert— 
Beethoven labors till he has possessed his thought. 

Schubert has left compositions in every style 
operas, church music, symphonies, songs, and unex- 
plored masses of piano-forte music. His operas 
were uniformly unsuccessful, with the exception of 
“War in the Household,” which is on a very small 
scale, and has the advantage over all the others of a 
experienced librettist, Castelli, The truth is that 
Schubert was probably deficient in the qualities which 
are necessary to the success of an opera. Besides 
melody, harmony, facility, and learning, an attention 
to stage effect, a certain tact of arrangement, and, 
above all things (what Schubert never possessed}, the 
faculty of coming to an end, are necessary. Any 
thing like diffuseness is a fault. A successful opera 
must have definite points to work up to, and a good 
crisis. How many Italian operas depend upon three 
situations, one quartet, and a good murder! And 
how many of them are worth a page of Schubert's’ 
music ? 

Some of his Masses and Psalms are still unpub- 
lished ; the few we have had the good fortune to hear 
possess all the breadth and sweetness of his secular 
works. The twenty-third Psalm, for women’s voices, 
might be sung by a chorus of angels. 

Schubert wrote in all seven complete symphonies. 
Of these, the sixth, in C, is interesting, as showing 
the transition from the forms of Mozart and Beetho- 
ven to true Schubertian. The seventh and last (1828) 
is a masterpiece, and tastes of nothing but Schubert 
from beginning to end. Comparisons of merit are 
usually senseless or unjust, but different qualities are 
often best observed by the light of contrast. In 
Schubert’s piano-forte music and symphonic writing 
for strings or full orchestra we miss the firm grip of 
Beethoven, the masterful art-weaving completeness 0 
Mendelssohn, the learning of Spohr, or even the pure 
melodie flow of Mozart ; grip there is, but it is oftener 
the grip of Phaéton than the calm might of Apollo; 
a weaving there is, no doubt, but like the weaving of 
the Indian loom—beautiful in its very irregularity ; 
learning there is, and that of the highest order, be- 


* The quality, at once delicate, tender, and sublime, of 
del bas a is not questioned ; but the endless 
though bewitching repetitions, or inversions of the — 
phrase, and an identity of form which amounts to more than 
mere mannerism, compel us to admit that the range of his 
musical ideas was limited. ~~ 
+ Again, extraordinary powers of expression are not 

nied to Schumann. He ti hits you, like Robert 
Browning, with the force of a sledge-hammer, but you gpm 
feel that, like that poet, he is laboring with some thought for 
which he can find and for which there Is no adequate ver 
expression. 
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cause instinctive ; but how often do we find a neglect 
of its use in the direction of curtailment or finish !— 
melodies there are in abundance, but they are fre- 
quently so crowded upon each other with a destruct- 
ive exuberance of fancy that we fail to trace their 
musical connection or affinity. In speaking thus, we 
are dealing, of course, with eharacteristics and ten- 
dencies, not with invariable qualities. Movements 
of Schubert might be pointed out as rounded and 
complete, as connected in thought and perfect in ex- 
pression, as the highe:<t standard of art could require ; 
but these will be found more often among his piano- 
forte four-hand and vocal music than in his larger 
works. We must, however, admit that the excep- 
tions to this rule are triumphant ones, and criticism 
stands disarmed before such works as the Quintet in 
C, the Sonata in A minor, and the Seventh [9th ?] 
Symphony. 

In describing this symphony, Schumann has not 
fallen into the shallow mistake of explaining to us 
. the particular thought which the author had in his 
mind; but, while admitting that probably he had 
none, and that the music was open to different inter- 
pretations, he neither there, nor elsewhere in the mass 
of his criticism, explains how the same piece of music 
can mean different things, or why people are so apt 
to insist upon its meaning something. The fact is, 
when we say a piece of music is like the sea or the 
moon, what we really mean is, that it excites in us 
an emotion like that created by the sea or the moon; 
but the same music will be the fit expression of any 
other idea which is calculated to rouse in us the same 
sort of feeling. As far as music is concerned, it mat- 
ters not whether your imagination deals with a storm 
gradually subsiding into calm, passionate sorrow 
passing into resignation, or silence and night descend- 
ing upon a battle-field ; in each of the above cases 
the kind of emotion excited is the same, and will 
find a sort of expression in any of these different con- 
ceptions. In illustration of the number of similar 
ideas which will produce the same emotion, and of 
the different ways in which the same emotion will 
find an utterance, see an article in the Argosy, IL., 
by Matthew Browne: “It has seemed, to me that no 
note of pain, shriek of agony; or shout of joy—for 
either would do—could be strong enough to express 
sympathy with a meadow of buttercups tossed and 
retossed by the wind.” 

How often in Beethoven is it impossible to decide 
whether he is bantering or scolding, and in Mendels- 
sohn whether he is restless with joy or anxiety ! 

Thus a very little reflection will show us that mu- 
sic is not necessarily connected with any definite con- 
ception. Emotion, not thought, is the sphere of 
music; and emotion quite as often precedes as fol- 
lows thought. Although a thought will often, per- 
haps always, produce an emotion of some kind, it 
requires a distinct effort of the mind to fit an emotion 
with its appropriate thought. Emotion is the atmos- 
phere in which thought is steeped—that which lends 
to thought its tone or temperature—that to which 
thought is often indebted for half its power. In list- 
ening to music, we are like those who gaze through 
different colored lenses. Now the air is dyed with a 
fiery hue, but presently a wave of rainbow green, or 
blue, or orange floats by, and varied tints melt down 
through infinite gradations, or again rise into eddy- 
ing contrasts, with sueh alterations as fitly mirror in 
the clear deeps of harmony the ever changeful and 
subtle emotions of the soul. Can any words express 
these? No! Words are but poor interpreters in the 
realms of emotion. Where all words end, music 
begins ; where they suggest, it realizes; and hence 
the secret of its strange, ineffable power. It reveals 
us to ourselves ; it represents those modulations and 
temperamental changes which escape all verbal anal- 
ysis; it utters what must else remain forever unutter- 
ed and unutterable ; it feels that deep, ineradicable 
instinct within us, of which all art is only the rever- 
berated echo—that craving to express, through the 
medium of the senses, the bpisitual and eternal reali- 
ties which underlie them! Of course, this language 
of the emotions has to be studied like any other. To 
the inapt or uncultured, music seems but the grace- 
ful or forcible union of sounds with words, or a pleas- 
ant meaningless vibration of sound alone. But to 
him who has read the open secret aright, it is a lan- 
guage for the expression of the soul’s life beyond all 
others. The true musician cares very little for your 
definite ideas, or things which can be expressed by 
words—he knows you can give him these; what he 
sighs for is the expression of the immaterial, the im- 
palpable, the great “imponderables” of our nature, 
and he turns from a world of painted forms and op- 
Pressive substances to find the vague and yet perfect 
rapture of his dream in the wild, invisible beauty of 
his divine mistress ! 

Although music appeals simply to the emotions, 
and represents no definite images in itself, we are jus- 











tified in using any language which may serve to con- 
vey to others our musical impressions. Words will 
often pave the way for the more subtle operations of 
music, and unlock the treasures which sound alone 
can rifle, and hence the eternal popularity of song. 
Into the region of song Schubert found himself forced 
almost against his will. He could get himself heard 
in no other, and this, after all, proved to be the sphere 
in which he was destined to reign supreme. His in- 
spirations came to him in electric flashes of short and 
overwhelming brilliancy. The white heat of a song 
like the “Erl King,” or ‘“Ungeduld,” must have 
cooled if carried beyond the limits of a song. No- 
where is Schubert so great as in the act ef rendering 
some sudden phase of passion. Songs like “Mignon” 
and “Marguerite Spinning” remind one of those mir- 
acles of photography where the cloud is caught in 
age motion—the wave upon the very curl. Schu- 
‘bert was always singing. The Midas of music, eve- 
rything- dissolved itself into a stream of golden melo- 
dy beneath his touch. All his instrumental works 
are full of melodies. We need not wonder at the 
number of his songs. He began by turning every 
 seery he could get hold of into a song, and, had he 
ived long enough, he would have set the whole Ger- 
man literature to music. But he who, like Coleridge, 
is always talking, is not always equally well worth 
listening to. Schubert composed with enormous 
rapidity, but seldom condensed or pruned sufficiently, 
and his music sometimes suffers from a certain slip- 
per-and-dressing-gown style, suggestive of a man 
who was in the habit of rising late, and finishing his 
breakfast and half a dozen songs together. His 
warmest admirers cannot be quite blind to an occa- 
sional slovenliness in his accompaniments ; but, like 
Shelley, he is so rich in his atmospheric effects that 
we hardly care to look too nearly at the mechanism. 
“His songs may be divided into seven classes. We 
can do no more at present than barely enumerate 
them, pointing out specimens of perfect beauty in 
illustration ofeach. Wequote the ‘“Wolfenbiittel” 
edition, in five volumes, edited by Sattler. The first 
number refers to the volume, the second to the page. 


I. Religious—“‘Ave Maria,” ii., 248; ‘* The Young Nun,” 

ii , 222. 

II. Supernatural—“‘The Double,” v., 183; “The Ghost’s 
Greeting,” iii., 431 

III. entities: Crow,” ii., 409 ; “The Erl King,” i., 


IV. Classical—‘Philoctetes,” iv., 97 ; ‘‘Aischylus,” iv. 125. 
V. Descriptive.— ‘The Post,” fi., 406; “A Group in Tar- 
tarus,”’ i.. 112. 

. Songs of Meditation—‘The Wanderer,” i., 20 ; “Night 

and Dreams ™ ii., 4 
Songs of Passion—‘Mignon,” iv., 176; “Thine is my 

heart,” i. 132 ; ‘By the Sea,” v. 181; “Anne Lyle,” 

ii., 348. ° 

Notwithstanding the opinion of an illustrious critic 

to the contrary, we must be allowed to doubt whether 
Schubert ever reached his climax. Those works of 
his latest period not manifestly darkened by the shad- 
ows of approaching death—e. g., “Seventh Sympho- 
ny” and “A minor Sonata”—bear the most distinct 
marks of progress; an@uring the last year of his 
life he had applied himself with vigor to the study of 
Bach, Handel, and the stricter forms of fugue and 
counterpoint. What the result of such severe studies 
might have been upon a mind so discursive we can 
only conjecture. He might have added to his own rich- 
ness more of Beethoven’s power and of Mendelssohn’s 
finish ; but, in the words of Schumann, “He has 
done enough ;” and as we take a last glance at the 
vast and beautiful array of his compositions, we can 
only exclaim again with Liszt : “Schubert !—Schu- 
bert, le musicien, le plus poéte qui fut jamais r 


VIl. 





A Matter of Principle. 
(From the London Musical World. March 30.) 


We have been asked by Herr Stockhausen to pub- 
lish the letter which appears below, and do not hesi- 
tate to grant his request, for reasons quite apart from 
the personal matters involved. Into the dispute be- 
tween Herr Stockhausen and Mr. Barnby we must 
decline to enter as partisans of one side or the other ; 
and it need hardly be said that our columns will be 
as open to the defence of the latter as they now are to 
the attack of the former. Herr Stockhausen writes 
as follows :— 

(To the Editor of the “‘Musical World.”’) 

Dear S1r,—Publicity being the only means by 
which a singer can defend his conduct for not ap- 
pearing when duly announced, I beg you kindly to 
give space in your valuable puper to these lines. 

It is not enough I think that the public should 
read: “Mr. Barnby regrets to announce that Herr 
Stockhausen will not appear this morning ;” the pub- 
lic is entitled to know why. 

I wish to state by this letter that, without giving 
me any information before the beginning of the re- 
hearsal on Thursday last, March 21, Mr. Barnby 





made a cut in the bass part of the John Passion, by 
J. S. Bach, which I had to my sincere belief been 
engaged to sing as it is written. When I. noticed 
that Christ’s words “Put thy sword into the sheath,” 
had been passed (page fifteen of Novello’s edition), 
I asked what was going on? “It is a cat,” said Mr. 
Barnby. I remarked he ought to have told me of it 
before the rehearsal, and that I objected positively to 
any cut of Christ’s recitatives ; in fact I said I would 
not doit, I would not sing. He answered : “Well, 
then we must find somebody who will do it.” Now 
considering how important Jesus’ words are in the 
drama of the Passion, it is a great mistake to curtail 
these recitatives, to which Bach has written most ad- 
mirable music, and, considering I had been engaged 
for the whole bass part, which any conductor in Ger- 
many never before curtailed, Mr. Barnby had no 
right to make a cut in it without giving me due 
warning. However, I would not have been so par- 
ticular, so angry about the matter, if last year, at the 
general rehearsal of the Matthew Passion, Mr. Barnb 
had not left out the recitatives, “Put off thy sword,” 
and “Are ye come out,” with which we had agreed to 
begin the second part, in order to give the words of 
our Saviour in their whole integrity. He did not say 
a single word about the decision he had taken since 
our interview at my rooms in Hanover Street, but, 
as I have just stated, passed on rapidly, leaving me 
no time for the shortest remark. My surprise will 
easily be imagined : had it not been for the admira- 
ble work of J. S. Bach, I would have left the plat- 
form instantly. This happened on the very day of 
the performance. I had, happily, control enough 
over myselt not to utter even a word. 


On Thursday, the matter stood else. Experience 
taught me the lesson to be on my guard. Mr. Barn- 
by, however, seemed to have forgotten all about it; 
for, when I asked him if he did not think it worth 
while to speak to me about the changes before the 
rehearsal, he said it had been materially impossible 
to do so, as I had arrived only the day before from 
Liverpool, that the copies were just out (I had mine 
two days before thc rehearsal took place), that my 
copy was but a proof-copy, and so on. And when I 
asked Mr. Barnby why he did not write to me about 
the matter, he answered, he had other business to do 
than to write about that. The same gentleman who 
professed to have great veneration for the Passion, 
and wanted to have lessons from his baritone singer 
on the great German vocal works (this is not a joke), 
mentioning expressly the St. John’s Passion, some of 
Bach’s cantatas, and of Brahms’s works, could not 
find time to write to him about the cuts he thought 
proper to make in the bass part of the St. John Pas- 
sion. Of course, this reply settled the question. I 
left the concert-room at once. 

To day, at Westminster Abbey, a new cut is to be 
performed in the Matthew Passion. The recitative, 
“Put up thy sword,” and the concluding chorus in E, 
“© man, thy heavy sin lament,” have been, at my 
earnest request, included in the book of words; (in 
fact I had made a condition “sine qua non” of it, if 
Mr. Barnby wanted my co-operation, which I had 
offered gratuitously for the Special Service that day) ; 
but now I miss Christ’s words, “My Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me” (First time, page 
56 of Novello’s edition). Does not the Evangelist 
say “And went away again and prayed the third 
time”? How will he make up for this omission * 
What on earth can induce Mr. Barnby to cut those 
seven bars? They would surely not take much time, 
neither is there any difficulty to modulate to the chord 
of B flat. When consulted about it, Mr. Barnby re- 
plies that he does not know the reason by heart, that 
the book of words has been carefully worked out 
since ten days, that there must be a good reason for 


it. 

I maintain that there is no good reason whatever 
for such a cut. Never, to my knowledge, has a sin- 
gle word of Christ’s recitatives been cut in Germany, 
and musicians know how often the Passion is per- 
formed there. Almost every. Gesangverein does it 
in Passion or Holy Week. Surely the English pub- 
lic, so well initiated to sacred music, weuld not have 
found it too much, had I been allowed to sing the 
Recitatives in their totality. 

All this shows to evidence that Mr. Barnby has 
not got into the spirit of the Passion. The recitatives 
of the Saviour, the very nucleus of the drama, he 
trifles with. The chorales which represent the whole 
congregation are, contrary to Bach’s score, executed 
like sweet little part-songs without accompaniment, 
the basso continuo is played by the cembalo alone, 
whereas it should be assisted all the time by one or 
two violoncellos and a double bass ; and the first part 
of the Matthew Passion is ended up to this day with a 
dashing chorus in order to procure an encore. As to 
the cuts, Mr. Barnby tells us that Mendelssohn him- 
self (whom by the way he considers to have been 
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“not much of a conductor,” he was “too excitable” | 


he says) did more of them than the book of words 
will show to night. This I cannot control, not hav- 
ing at hand Mendelssohn’s score, but this I know: 
never would Mendelssohn have cut one word of 
Christ’s recitatives. But how will he account 
for the other mistakes ? With the fine and 
powerful chorus of the “Oratorio Concerts,” with the 
eminent singers of this country, the Passion would 
have been worked out toa masterly performance if 
the conductor was imbued with the right spirit. 
“Dear, excitable” Mendelssohn! Why did you leave 
us 80 soon, why had we not the good luck to sing 
Bach’s Passion under your conductorship in Eng- 
land! Iam, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
J. STOCKHAUSEN. 
1, Walton Street, S. W., 
March 26th, 1872. 


Setting the parties to this dispute on one side, we 
see in the dispute itself matter for timely comment. 
The question involved is hardly one enough under- 
stood ;—one which demands whether any reverence, 
and, if eo, how much, should be paid to the express- 
ed will of a composer when his work has to be per- 
formed. The loose ideas entertained on this point, 
and, not only entertained, but carried into practice, 
would astound those who do not know that in masic 
the integrity of a work of artis, generally speaking, 
less valued than temporary convenience or whim. 
Conductors, as a rule, wholly mistake their position. 
At the most, they are but chief interpreters—mere 
links between the speaker and those spoken to; their 
highest and complete duty being reverently to dis- 
cover the meaning of the former, and faithfully to 
convey it to the ears of the latter. As a matter of 
fact, however, they put themselves above the com- 

ser and his work, ignoring the one and wielding a 

lue-pencil sceptre over the other with all the assur- 
ance of conscious superiority. There is nothing an 
dlogous to this in other arts. “What is written re- 
mains,” says the proverb, but Mr. Tupper should 
change the old saw in the next edition of his favorite 
“Philosophy” — What is painted, and what is sculp- 
tured, remains ;—what is written, in a composer's 
score, at any rate, depends on the fancy of whoever 
chooses to wield the mischievous implement to which 
we have referred. Prima facie we hold that the pro- 
ductions of musical art should be shown in their in- 
tegrity ; but we admit that meddling with them in- 
volves many degrees of culpability. When Smith 
colors a sixpenny print with plenty of yellow and 
vermillion his offence is venial, but what if Jones 
lays his hand upon a “Turner” or a “Reynolds !” 
We say then—let the classics of music alone, if they 
cannot be pr 1 as intended by the master mind 
of the composer. Applying this general rule to a 
particular case, there appears to us no excuse for 
meddling with the divine Passion of J. 8. Bach. In- 
deed, we go so far as to assert that when the chorales 
are turned into the means of showing off “pretty” 
singing, and sensational pianissimos with no meaning 
in them, the whole work is degraded from its lofty 
tone and purport. 


Robert Schumann on William Sterndale 
Bennett, (1837.)* 


After thinking for 4 long time how I could ofter 
the reader at the commencement. of the year 1837, 
something that might add a fresh impetus to his 
kindly feelings toward us, among a host of wishes 
for his prosperity, I could hit on nothing but the idea 
of forthwith introducing to him a certain most hap- 
pily constituted individuality. This individuality is 
no Beethoven, engaged in a combat of years; no 
Berlioz, preaching revolt with a hero’s voice, and 
spreading dismay and destruction around ; but rather 
a tranquil, fine spirit, which, whatever the tumult 
raging beneath, works on alone above, like an astron- 
omer observing the course of phenomena, and watch- 
ing for an opportunity to dive into the secrets of na- 
ture. 

The native country of Sterndale Bennett is that of 
Shakespeare, and his Christian name, too, is the 
Christian name of the poet. And, after all, is itso 
wonder ful ?—are the arts of music and poetry so for- 
eign to each other, that the greatly celebrated coun- 
try which produced Shakespeare and Byron should 
also produce a musician? If through the names of 
Field, Onslow, Potter, Bishop, and others, an old 

rejudice has been shaken, how mach more has this 
fom so in the case of the subject of our notice, at 
whose very cradle a kind Providence watched? If 
it is true thet great fathers have seldom had children 
who, in their turn, have been great in the same art or 
the same science, those are ind ed to be accounted 
fortunate, who even at their birth have been bound 








*From Robert Schumann's Gesammelte Schriften ther Mu- 
sik und Musiker. Translated fr the London Musical World, 
by John V. Bridgeman. 





down to their talent, and directed to the vocation of 
their life ; who have thus been fortunate, like Mozart, 
Haydn, and Beethoven, whose fathers were simple 
musicians. These men imbibed music with the milk 
from their mother’s breast, and learned it in their 
dreams of childhood. On first awakening to con- 
sciousness, they felt themselves members of that 
great family of artists, into which others have fre- 
quently to purchase admission with sacrifices. 

Fortunate, therefore, was the artist of whom we 
are speaking, and who, no doubt, has many and 
many a time sat, listening in wonder and ecstacy,un- 
der the great organ, while his father, the organist of 
Sheffield, in Yorkshire, was playing. No nation in 
the world is, probably, so well acquainted with Han- 
del as the English nation, and there is nothing of his 
which does not please them except his German name. 
They listen to him with reverence in their churches, 
and sing his compositions with enthusiasm at their 
festive entertainments; nay, more, Lipinski used to 
say that he heard a postilion perform airs of Handel 
on his horn. Even a less happily constituted dispo- 
sition must, necessarily, under such favorable cir- 
cumstances, have developed itself purely, and in con- 
formity with nature. What a careful education in 
the Royal Academy of Musicin London,teachers like 
Cipriani Potter and Dr. Crotch, and unwearied_pri- 
vate study may have done, I know not; I only know 
that from the scholastic web so beautiful a soul arose, 
that we feel inclined to follow it with yearning arms 
in its flight, while it is bathing in ether, and gather- 
ing and distributing flowers. 

But as the soil on which Bennett was born could 
not forever satisfy such a winged spirit, he no doubt 
often yearned for the land where the first among mu- 
sicians saw the light of day ; and, therefore, for some 
little time past, the favorite of the London public, 
aye, the musical pride of all England, has been liv- 
ing in onr immediate neighborhood. 

Were I now to say anything of the character of 
his compositions, it would be, that their speaking and 
brotherly similarity with those of Mendelssohn must 
immediately strike every one. The two men possess 
the same beauty of form, poetic depth and clearness, 
ideal purity, and the same enrapturing expression 
outwardly, and yet there is a distinction between 
them. The characteristics thus distinguishing them 
from each other are more evident in their perform- 
ance than in their mode of composition. The play- 
ing of the Englishman is perhaps the softer (greater 
in the working out of the details), because that of 
Mendelssohn is more energetic (displaying more ex- 
ecution on a grand scale.) The former shades as 
delicately in the most subdued passages as the latter 
really first overflows with fresh strength in the most 
magnificent and forcible ones ; if, in the first instance, 
the refalgent expression of one form alone overpow- 
ers us, in the other, hundreds of joyous angels’ heads 
burst forth as from one of Raphael’s skies. Some- 
thing similar is true, likewise, of their compositions. 
If Mendelssohn presents to us, in phantastic outlines, 
all the wild bustle of a Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Bennett is more willingly excited to music by the 
figures of the Merry Wives of Windsor ;* if one, in 
his overtures, spreads before us the profonndly slum- 
bering surface of the sea, the other tarries by the side 
of the softly breathing lake, with the moon reflected 
in it. 

This last reflection leads me directly to three of 
Bennett’s most charming pictures, which, with two 
other works of his, have been published in Germany, 
as well as elsewhere ; they bear the respective inscrip- 
tions of The Lake, The Mill stream, and The Fountain, 
and, for coloring, truth to nature, and poetical con- 
ception, aré real Claude Lorraines in music; living 
landscapes of tone, and, especially the last, in the 
hands of the poet, full of truly magical effect. 

I could say much more—how these are but small 
poems compared to Bennett’s greater works, such, for 
instance, as six symphonies, three pianoforte concer- 
tos, orchestral overtures to Parisina, the Natudes, &c. 
—how he knows Handel by heart—how he plays all 
Mozart’s operas on the piano, in such a manner as 
to make us fancy we see them bodily before us; but 
I cannot keep him off any longer—he has been look- 
ing over my shoulder for a long time past, and has 
now asked for the second time—‘“ What are you writ- 
ing?” “My dear friend, all I will add is—‘if you 
but knew !” Eusesivs. 


*He has written an overture to this play of Shakespeare. 














Music Shroad. 


Lonpon.—Old Bach is gaining ground in Eng- 
land. The St. Matthew Passion Music was perform- 
ed in Exeter Hall a few weeks since under Mr. 
Barnby’s direction. The Atheneum thinks “the time 











may come when some master-mind will add addition- 
al accompaniments to the ‘Passion’ music. We 
shall then get rid of the absurdity of the pianoforte 
accompaniment to some solos, and the restricted 
number of strings to the other voices.” “May 
come?” Has come: Has Mr. Bull, with character- 
istic fortitude, made up his mind that he will never 
know of Robert Franz, no! never ?—Of the perform- 
ance the same paper says : 

The choir was full of energy last Tuesday ; but the fortes 
were much too predominant, and much more light and shade 
will be required to develope Bach’s innermost imagery. Si- 
lence will be the best course for the critic in referring to the 
vocalization of the soprano and contraltd, the two ladies not 
having the most remote notion of the words. The absence of 
right accent, indeed, was the predominant defect of the execu- 
tion, which was too spasmodically staccato, or too chopping. 
The tenor, Mr. Edward Lloyd, was heard with unalloyed grati- 
fication ; his readings of the recitatives were intelligent and 
feeling. Equally good, as regards accuracy and devotional 
feeling, was Herr Stoekhausen, only he dragged the tempi too 
much. Dr. Stainer’s forbearance in keeping the pianoforte 
accompaniments under, and using Bach’s harmonies, was 
worthy of special commendation. Mr. Docker, the organist, 
was not quite so discreet at times, but on the whole got 
through his duty artistically. Mr. Polli‘zer’s playing of the 
violin obbligato to the contralto air, “Have mercy upon me,” 
was effective. The Passion Music will be given at the next 
Worcester Musical Festival in the autumn ; and it will be a 
rare treat to hear the work in the Cathedral. If, as in Ger- 
many, the congregation would join in the chorales, the power 
of the composition would be more sensibly felt. 

“And now” (as the newspaper paragraphists say) 
we read that the other published Passion of Bach, the 
“St, John Passion,” was to be done in London on 


the 22nd ult. 

The Philharmonic Concerts began March 20, with 
two Symphonies (Potter, No. 2,in 1) and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Scotch’4§; Spohr’s Duo Concertante, by 
Herr Joachim and Herr Bargheer; Overtures to 
Leonore, No. 1, and Freyschiitz. Vocalists: Mme- 
Peschka-Leutner (first time in England) and Mme. 
Patey. 

A new overture, “Ajax.” by Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, and 
a new concerto for violin, by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, are to be 
performed at the forthcoming concerts. Among other un- 
known works which will be given this season, we note, Cipri- 
ani Potter’s second symphony in D; a hautboy concerto of 
Handel’s ; Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s symphony in G minor ; 
a new orchestral serenade in D by Brahms ; & pianoforte con- 
certo by W. G. Cusins ; and a concerto for strings by old Bach. 

The Third of Mr. Ganz’s series of Saturday Evening Concerts 
again brought forward the admirable artistic capacity of Mme- 
Camilla Urso, who has approved herself a violinist of rare or- 
der. Nothing better could be imagined than the sustenance 


of her part of the first of Beeth *s R ki set of 


quartets—that in F, which she led with a breadth, freedom, 
and accuracy which stamp her among the first artists of her 
school. Mr. Richard Blagrove took the viola and M. Paque 
the violoncello in this quartet as well as in that of Schumann 
in E flat, with all efficiency, the pianoforte in the latter being 
held by M. Edouard Paris to general satisfaction. Hummel’s 
pianoforte trio in E flat was also supported by him in effective 
fashion. The vocalism was all ofa favorable order—particu- 
larly three canzoni of Rossini composed for Mme. Conneau, 
and charmingly sung by her. The ‘‘Cangio d’aspetto” of 
Handel, and Schubert’s song ‘‘On every tree’’ were given by 
Miss Alice Fairman, and elicited warm approval.. These con- 
certs maintain their uniform excellence. 





Monpay Porurar Concerts. The Telegraph, 
March 23, writes of Mme. Arabella Goddard’s an- 
nual benefit concert as follows : 

She has demonstrated that there is nothing she cannot play 
—an adequate execution of the ‘106” (Beethoven) implying 
mastery over every conceivable difficulty ; and she has estab- 
lished beyond cavil her willingness to play anything which 
deserves a hearing. In these things lie her claim to the hon- 
orable but much-abused title of artist—a title rightly worn 
but by a select band ; andit is these facts which make her 
“benefit” an event of special importance. On the occasion 
we now notice Mme. Goddard once more indulged a fondness 
for acting as champion of those dii minores, who, but for her, 
would want fane, altar, and worshippers. One, at least, of 
the lesser Olympians is under special obligations to the perse- 
verance and skill with which Mme. Goddard has set forth his 
claims. Need we mention Dussek as that one?—the Dussek 
whore genius received an eloquent vindication at her handson 
Monday wight by # performance of the Sonata in E flat (Op. 
75). There is good reason to helieve that this work had never 
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before been played in England ; though why music so beauti 
ful should endure such neglect is not easy to understand, 
without assuming ignorance or want of appreciation on the 
part of those who are responsible. Certain it is that the So- 
nata takes rank among the very best of Dussek’s creations’ 
and that, as regards symmetry, imaginative power, and melod 
ic beauty, it has few superiors in the particular school to 
which it belongs. Amateurs who heard the Sonata on Mon- 
day for the first time must have been struck by the revelation 
made of Dussek’s elegant art The exquisite grace of the 
Opening Allegro, with its masterly “‘free fantasia ;” the loveli- 
ness of an Andante as pure as though written by Mozart, with. 
out suggesting Mozart in any degree ; and piquancy of a Fi- 
nale exhibiting the ars celare artem to perfection—these are 
features upon which every admirer of good music must dwell 
with loving appreciation ; and, because making these known, 
Mme. Goddard’s lateet achievement was by no means her least. 
It is almost superfious to tell how the Sonata was played. In- 
deed, to do so at any length would be to repeat observations 
already made a thousand times with regard to the faultless 
precision and unfailing clearness of reading which characterize 
Mme. Goddard’s performances. Let it suffice to state that a most 
poetic interpretation, or one more marked by a delicate sense 
of every beauty to be exhibited, the most exigent taste could 
bardly desire At the close of the Sonata, Mme. Goddard was 
recalled with enthusiasm, and justly applauded. The bénéfi- 
ciaire subsequently joined Signor Piatti in Mendelssohn’s in- 
geni and interesting ‘‘Tema con variazioni” (Op. 17), for 
piano and violin ; and played, with Herr Joachim, the “‘Kreut- 
zer” Sonata of Beethoven. Such a combination of talent in 
each case ensured a magnificent performance. We should add 
that Mozart’s Quartet in G (Op. 10) opened this most interest- 
ing concert, and that Mlle. Drasdil sang two songs with accep- 
tance. 





Bach’s St. Matthew Passion Music, first performed 
a year ago as part of the service in Westminster Ab- 
bey, was repeated there on Tuesday of Holy Week 
this year. The Daily Standard thus describes it : 
The service began at seven o’clock, the doors hav- 
ing been opened as early as a quarter past six, when 
in a few minutes every seat in the nave was filled, 
and only in the aisles were any remaining chairs to 
be found. Even these were filled up by a quarter to 
seven, and then the nave certainly looked at its very 
best. The gas standards usually employed during 
the special services threw a soft and yet sufficient 
light upon the unequalled proportions of England’s 
finest example of Pointed architecture, and the groin- 
ing of the roof appeared to fade in the dim distance. 
The choir was apparently in complete darkness, and 
on the top of the choir screen, in the loft of the or- 
gan, at which Mr. Jekyll presided, was a large mir- 
ror, placed at such an angle that the organist, sitting 
at his manuals, could command a view of all that was 
taking place in the stalls, occupied by the clergy and 
choir, who were ranged east and west as far as the 
third bay of the nave arcade. In front of the pulpit 
were reserved three rows of chairs for a party specially 
invited by the Dean and Lady Augusta Stanley. At 
five micutes to seven the instrumentalists took their 
places on temporary orchestras, which sloped upward 
on either side of the gates of the choir, facing which, 
and looking eastward, was the great brazen eagle, on 
the extended wings whereof lay a book of the music. 
Very many persons in the congregation had Sir 
Sterndale Bennett’s edition of the music, which was 
of necessity somewhat abbreviated in performance. 
Precisely at seven «’clock the organ commenced 
the voluntary, and now that the choir gates were 
thrown open it was seen that the choir also was filled, 
and lighted with candles which barely served to make 
darkness visible. More than five minutes now elapsed 
before the choir and clergy in their usual order enter- 
ed the nave, and when they had taken their places, 
the abbreviated even song began with “When the 
wicked man.” Very properly, Barnby’s choir, sup- 
ported by the boys of the Norwich Cathedral, had 
been chosen to interpret the choral music, and right 
well they looked in their clean surplices as they rose 
tier above tier in the next bay to the instrumentalists. 
Far overhead “the monks’ walk,” or passage under 
the clerestory, was filled with faces peering over to 
the procession below—indeed, every nook and cranny 
of the Abbey was crammed except the chapels east of 
the altar. Mr. Barnby took his place at the eagle to 
conduct, and the minor canons and canons being duly 
placed, the precentor, the Rev. S. Flood Jones, com- 
menced the service, in which “Dearly beloved” fol- 
lowed “the wicked man.” The General Confession 
and the Lord's Prayer were rolled out with a spon- 
taneity that said not a little for the devotion of the 
congregation, and when the versicles that usually 
precede the psalms were said, Mr. Barnby rose, baton 
in hand, and the overture to the oratorio began. In 
the double chorus “Come ye daughters,” the anti- 
ages effect was very finely given by the decani side. 
r. Cummings now gave the tenor, and Mr. Beale, 





of St. Andrew’s, Wells-street, the bass part of the 
recitative, “When Jesus had finished.” The chorale 
“O Blessed Jesus’’ was interpreted with due regard 
to the solemn and sad character of the music, and 
Mr. Cummings’s rendering of the recitative ‘Then 
assembled together” was excellent, as, indeed, is all 
that this artist attempts ; and Mr. Beale accredited 
himself exceedingly well in “Why trouble ye the 
woman ?” They were both notably good in “Then 
went one of the Twelve,” and the chorus came in 
with great effect in “Where wilt Thou that we pre- 


-pare ;” and again, after the recitative for tenor and 


bass, the chorus burst into the question, repeated in 
every tone of surprise and indignation, “Lord, is it 
I?” The chorale “My sin it was that bound Thee,” 
was delicious, and the recitative ‘““He answered and 
said,” was also very good. The boy who gave the 
soprano aria, “Although mine eyes,” was very much 
more at home than he had been in the previous aria, 
“Thou, blessed Saviour.” The chorale, “O Lord, 
Thy love is unbounded,” was one of the most satis- 
factory parts of the performance by the choir; nor 
was a whit inferior the tenor solo and chorus “O 
grief, now pants,” in which Mr. Cummings gave the 
touching cries of the penitent with marked power, 
while in the recitative “And he came and found them 
asleep’”’ it is difficult to say whether the honors lay 
with the tenor or the basso. In the soprano and con- 
tralto duet ‘(My Saviour” the boys’ voices were here 
and there hardly together, but the chorus always came 
in crisply, while the stringed accompaniment was 
subdued and effective. The passage ‘‘Have light- 
nings and thunders in clouds disappeared” was one 
of the most satisfactory evidences of careful study 
that we have for a long time heard. To the long 
final chorale of this part, ““O, man, thy heavy sin 
lament,” full justice was done, and while it was be- 
ing sung the Dean, who wore the Ribbon of the Bath, 
was conducted to the pulpit, and after reading the 
Palm Sunday Collect commenced his sermon, taking 
for his text, 26th St. Matthew, ‘““My soul is exceed- 
ingly sorrowful, even unto death.” * * * 

Then the second part of the Passion Music began 
with the contralto solo and chorus, ‘Alas, now is my 
Saviour gone!” the boy again, probably from ner- 
vousness, failing in clearness and accuracy, though 
his upper notes were all that could be desired. In the 
following recitatives Mr. Cummings and Mr. Beale 
sang several bars, the words of which were not print- 
ed in the books, and consequently fluttered the un- 
musical part of the congregation. The short double 
chorus, “He is guilty of death,” was a gem of exe- 
cution ; and the similar tumultuous movement, “Oh, 
tell us, Thou Christ,” followed by the well-contrasted 
chorale ‘‘O, Lord, who dares to smite Thee,” were 
quite as worthy of commendation. In “He went out 
and wept bitterly,”” Mr. Cummings created quite a 
sensation—none the less sensible hecanse only a long 
drawn breath, as he ceased, signalized it, instead of a 
round of applause and cries of “Bravo.” The lead- 
ing bov was much better than before in the contralto 
air with violin obligato, “Have mercy’—indeed, he 
proved in it that all he needs is confidence to bring 
out powers far above the common. After this several 
pieces were cut out, and the recitative was taken up 
at “Now, at that feast,” which was followed by the 
startling shout “Barabbas!” which came out like a 
rattle of musketry. The chorals “O Thou whose 
head,” to the tune which in “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern” accompanies the hymn “O sacred head,’ 
was also a great success, and was partially taken up 
by the congregation. The boy before mentioned did 
his work very well indeed in the next number, a solo 
with chorus, ‘‘See the Saviour’s outstretched arm.” 
The passage in which is contained the expiring cry 
of the Saviour was given with great dramatic power 
by Messrs. Cummings and Geale, while+the words 
that describe the supreme moment were admirably 
intoned by the former gentleman. The concluding 
chorus, with tenor and bass soli and double chorus, 
were all that could be desired or expected from Mr. 
Barnby’s choir ; and the dean having pronounced the 
benediction from the pulpit—although the Bishop of 
London was present—the vast congregation, which 
had been well taken care of by a number of gentle- 
men who gave their services as stewards, dispersed, 
the majority of them no doubt much pleased with a 
service of song which will find fewer to cavil at it 
among upholders of subjective, than among advo- 
cates of objective worship. 


Hatie. Ina recent soiree of Hassler’s Gesang- 
verein a masterly performance of several important 
works (heard here for the first time) is reported : 
among them Handel’s ‘‘Acis and Galatea,” the solos 
by Fri. Kiehl of Leipzig, Mr. William Shakes- 
peare (!) of London, and Herr Krause of Berlin ;— 
also scenes from Beethoven’s “Prometheus” ballet 
music ; his Trio: ‘Tremate, empii,” and his chorus : 





“ Meeresstille,” &c. The namesake of the great dram- 
atist is complimented on his musical and well train- 
ed tenor voice and good delivery.—Bach’s St. John 
Passion was given by the Singakademie on the 4th 
day of March. 


Lerezic. The Gewandhaus Concert (Feb. 22), 
in aid of the Orchestra Pension Fund, had for its 
main feature a new Orchestral Suite (No. 6, in C) by 
Franz Lachner, of which the critics write with un- 
wonted enthusiasm. Of the other novelties,—a Piano 
Concerto by Edward Grieg, and “Don Quixote,” a 
humorous musical “character picture,” by Anton Ra- 
binstein, they have little to say in praise. The pian- 
ist, Frl. Erika Lie, both in her thankless task with 
the Concerto, and in a Nocturne and a Ballade by 
Chopin, won general favor ; as did also the singer 
Herr Gura in an aria from Spohr’s Faust, Lowe's 
Ballad “Herr -Oluf,” and in ‘Stille Sicherheit” by 
Robert Franz. 

The 9th Enterpe Concert (Feb. 27) presented 
Schumann’s D-minor Symphony, two Entr’actes 
from Schubert’s Rosamunde and Wagner’s Faust 
Overture. The Russian pianist, Fri. Annette Essi- 
poff, played the Concerts in E minor by Chopin, and 
Schumann’s “Vogel als Prophet,” and Waltzes by 
Leschetitzky, all with great acceptance. 

March 7. Eighteenth Gewandhaus Concert. Beet- 
hoven’s Leonore Overture, No. 2; Spohr’s 7th Violin 
Concerto, (E minor), played by H. Schradieck of 
Hamburg; Aria from Mozart's Tito: ‘Ecco il 
punto,” by Fri. Asmann of Barmen; Chaconne for 
violin, by Vitali, with piano accompaniment by Da- 
vid; Songs: ‘Nachtlied’’ by Mendelssohn, and 
“‘Schine Wiege meiner Leiden,” Schumann ; Sympho- 
ny, No. 8, in B minor (new), by Gade. The new 
Symphony does not seem to have impressed the au- 
dience as being one of the Danish composer’s hap- 
piest works. 


—" 





The programme of the th G dhaus Concert was 
made up ively of positi by Mozart. Among 
them were the G minor Symphony ; Scena and Rondo for So- 
prano, with obbligato pianoforte accompaniment (Mile. Voss, 
from Berlin, and Herr Reinecke); Concerto for Violin (Herr 
David); ‘‘Ave, Verum ;” Overture to Figaro ; ‘‘Abendemp- 
findung” (Herr Gura) ; Concertoin E flat major, for two pi- 
anos (Herren Kuast and Maas) ; and Sextet from Don Juan.— 
Concert of the Musical Union; Overture in C minor, Jadas- 
sohn ; Pianoforte Concerto in C major, Beethoven, (Herr Rein- 
ecke); Songs, Herr Gura ; ‘‘Triumphal March,” Reinecke ; 
Sixth Suite, Lachner. Herr Lachner’s opera, Catherina Cor- 
naro, will shortly be preseted for the first time toa Leipsic au- 
dience. 

Atasacred performance given by the Singakademie, the 
compositions selected were Lobgesang, Mendelssohn; Requiem 
for male chorus, Cherubini; and the “Hallelujah” chorus 
from the Messiah, Handel.—Tenth concert of the Euterpe So- 
ciefy : Overture to Egmont, Beethoven ; Overture to Geno- 
veva, Schumann ; and Symphony in C major, Schumann. 

The service done by Robert Franz in making the 
vocal scores of Bach and Handel more available seem 
to have drawn attention lately (in his own Germany) 
to the rare beauty and originality of his own Songs. 
In three Leipzig programmes of the same date we 
find songs by Franz set down. 

Thirteen operatic performances were given in 
Leipzig in the month of February: viz: Weber’s 
Freyschiilz and Euryanthe; Marschner’s Hans Heil- 
ing ; Dittersdorf’s Doctor und Apotheker, twice ; Gou- 
nod’s Faust; Wagner’s Meistersinger ; Rossini’s Bar- 
biere ; Holstein’s Erbe von Morley (Heir of Morley) ; 
Mozart’s Don Juan; Donizetti’s Lucia; Verdi’s 
Rigoletto; Bellini’s Sonnambula. Euryanthe was 
newly studied, with Fri. Mahlknecht as Euryanthe, 
Herr Gross as Adelar, Frau Peschka-Leutner as Eg- 
lantine (a powerful impersonation), and Herr Gura as 


Lysiart. 








COLOGNE.—Eighth Giirzenich Concert : Overture to Medea, 
Bargiel; Pianoforte Concerto, F minor, Chopin (Mile Erika 
Lie) ; Concert Aria, Mendelssohn [Mlle. Mathilde Wekerlin] ; 
Lorelei, for Chorus, vocal Soloists, and Orchestra, Ferdinand 
Hiller ; Prelude and Fugue, Bach [Mile. Mathilde Wekerlin) ; 
Symphony, No. 1, D minor, Spohr. 
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Ninth Giirzenich Concert, ‘‘Fest-Marsch” for the Opening of 
the London International Exhibition. Ferdinand Hiller ; Vio- 
lin Concerto, Mendelssohn [Herr de Ahna, from Berlin] ; first 
act of Alcest, Gluck [Aleest, Mile. Pchneider]; Overture, No. 
2, to Leonore, Beethoven; Eighth Symphony, Gade [first time 
in Germany.) 

HANOVER.—The seventh Subecription Concert began with 
the first orchestral work Robert Schumann ever wrote, his 
Symphony in B flat major. Dr. Hans von Billow played the 
Concerto in E flat major, Beethoven ; Prelude and Fugue, J. 
8. Bach ; a composition by Chopin, and one by Liszt. He was 
warmly applauded. The vocalist was Mile. Gutjahr. 

VIENNA.—The Der Freyschittz jubilee was celebrated, on 
the 7th, at the Imperial Operahouse, ‘‘festlich beleuchtet,” as it 
is called here, or lighted up a giorno, as the Italians have it, 
in honor of the occasion. It was really the fifty-first, and not 
the fiftieth, anniversary of the production of the opera in the 
Austrian capjtal, but the state of political affairs last March 
prevented any celebration of jubilees then. The performance 
of the opera was preceded by that of a Hymn, words by Roch- 
litz, music by Weber, which had not been given for thirty-five 
years. After a few bars, the curtain rose and the entire com- 
pany, ranged in a semi-circle, was perceived drawn up on the 
stage, the foremost places being occupied by Mmes. Wilt, Gin- 
dele, Herren Miiller and Krauss, the artists who took the solos. 
At the conclusion of the Hymn, Herr Lewinski stepped for- 
ward and recited some verses written, in commemoration of 
the event, by Herr L. A. Frankl. In the opera, the very 
smallest parts were sustained by leading artists, anxious to 
show their veneration for the great composer. One of the 
principal features at the grand concert just given by the Aca- 
demic Vocal Association was the Requiem, written by Herr 
Franz Lachner, who conducted it himself. The solos were 
sung by Mmer. Wilt, Gindele, Fillunger, Herren Pirk and 
Krauss. This last work of the veteran General-Musical-Direc- 
tor of Bavaria wes much sdmired, especially an eight part 
“Sanctus ’—The Schubert Monument, of which Herr Kund- 
mann is the sculptor, will be unveiled in May. The Deutsche 
Zeitung, speaking of it, says: With the exception of the red 
granite plinth, theentiremonument is of white marble. It 
will be placed fronting the Wilhelm Palace in the Stadt Park. 
The statue of the master is completely finished, and the last 
touches are being put to the bas-reliefa which will adorn the 
pedestal. Schubert, larger than life, is represented sitting 
upon a rock. In his lap lies his note-book. In hia right 
hand, which reste upon the trunk ofa tree. he holds a pen- 
cil, as though about to jot down the melody that has just 
sprung from his brain. The thick set figure, in the character- 
istic costume of the period, including an ample cloak. the 
broad cullar of which is turned down, and the good-natured 
face, set off by a thick curly head of hair, presents us with a 
most faithful semblance of Schubert’s personal appearance. 
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Concerts. 
Taropore THOMAS AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Another flying visit from this model band of instru- 
mental artists drew large and musical, although by 
no means crowded audiences to the Music Hall on 
Saturday afternoon and evening, and Sunday eve- 
ning, April 6 and 7. It is too late for crowds after 
such a protracted deluge of music as has resulted 
from the confluence of so many streams on Boston 
throughout the last five months. Three good houses 
in such quick succession showed that the appetite for 
orchestral music is still keen with many. The pro- 
gramme for Saturday afternoon was this : 


Orordare: “Riaals Pimde” oo. ccvcevccsscccsnss Mozart. 
Adagio : “Prometheus”. .......csccccscccce - Beethoven. 
With ‘Cello, Harp, Flute, Clarionet and Bassoon Obli- 


gato 
Messrs Hemman, Rocoo, Weiner, Wendelachafer and Eltz. 
Concerto Symphonigue, No. 4, Op. 102 Litolff. 
» Adagio Religioso and Scherzo 
Miss Marie Krebsand Orchestra. 
Theme, Variations and March. Suite, Op. 113..Lachner. 


Overture: ‘‘Carnaval Romain” Seehee baesiedee cite Berlioz. 
Theme and Variations. Quartet in D minor...Schubert. 
String Orchestra. 


Waltz. ‘Geschichten aus dem Wiener Wald”. . Strauss. 
Polonaise, Op. 89............0000.......5.... Beethoven. 
Miss Marie Krebs. 

Paraphrare, ‘‘Loreley”. .............. «+-Neevadba. 





March : ‘‘Tanphaeuser”.............. “a as .. +. Wagner. 

The orchestra showed some new faces, and had 
gained decidedly in the possession of a new leading 
violoncellist ; but its identity of character and in the 





main of persons, and its proportions, were preserved. 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, at the head of the violins, 
with characteristic fire, still led the attack; and 
another of the worthies of our own Harvard Orches- 
tra in past years, Mr. Evrz, the bassoonist, was there 
to remind us how much we had lost. The spirit and 
precision, and brilliant purity of tune, with which 
that perfect Overture to the Zanberfidte was played, 
was really refreshing. The ‘Prometheus’ Adagio 
has now become a standard favorite with our audi- 
ences, and of course such a band could bring out all its 
beauty. The Concerto by Litolff is one of the least 
extravagant and more euphonious and graceful of the 
new things. The Adagio religioso has an easy flow, 
a symmetry and rounded fulness, without much in- 
ward fire or depth, reminding one of Thalberg; the 
Scherzo, in Tarantella rhythm, is happily conceived 
and quite exciting. Miss Kress, who seems to gain 
continually in expression,—which was the one thing 
wanting to her unlimited power of execution and of 
memory—p layed it capitally well; as she did also 
Beethoven’s Polonaise (heard here only once before, at 
a Harvard Concert). The Theme and Variations by 
Lachner (Franz Lachner, we suppose), all in a very 
serious and sombre vein, except the brilliant March, 
were extremely interesting, and showed the master 
hand in the deep art of development and polyphonic 
interweaving of parts, as well as in instrumentation. 
Such composition is not too common in these days. 
—Of the second part, the Schubert Variations were 
of course the gem “of purest ray serene.” The 
Strauss waltz (‘Legends of the Vienna forest) was 
one of the most romantic in its introduction and _lus- 
cious when the dance sets in. 


In the evening were offered these attractions 
(Thomas draws always from a full horn, with both 
hands) : 

Overture. Leonore, No. 3...........+ paren wee Beethoven. 

Scherzo. Reformation Symphony. ....... Mendelssohn. 

Fantasie on Hungarian Airs. ................000005 Liszt. 

Miss Marie Krebs, and Orchestra. 
ee ee eee rere rt ys Schumann. 
Introduction, Chorus and March, 3d. act Lohengrin. 
Wagner. 
Overbure.. ° Willem DEl"’...... cee ccessccsceees Rossini. 
Fantasie. Visions in a Dreem.........+..+«.... Lumbye, 
(With Zither Solo.) 

Waltz On the beautiful Blue Danube.......... Strauss. 
Duet. For Flute and French Horn.......-......... Tit’l. 
Messrs, Weiner and Schmitz. 

**Amaryllis.”” Air from Louis XIII........ eocesee Gyhe. 
vartere. TAGS GRVGdey. o.oo secs cece cvcseccsese Suppe. 


This was, particularly, a “ popular ” programme. 
All the well selected pieces in the first part have been 
under notice here before repeatedly, unless it were 
the Hungarian Fantasie, which of course was diffi- 
cult, fantastical, Hungarian and wild enough, and 
brilliantly executed.—The little peasant instrument, 
the Cithern, which we had not heard employed in an 
orchestra before, added a certain novel charm te the 
dance composer’s “Dreams.” The Duet for Flute 
and Horn was exquisitely performed. The title is 
somewhat obscure to that “Air from Louis XIII.” 
Is it an air attributed to the French monarch as au- 
thor, and worked up with variations, as we heard it, 
by a Belgian violin virtuoseof half a century ago, 
Gyhs? At all events the air isa quaint, bright, pretty 
Gavotte, and proved quite captivating. 

For Sunday evening was reserved a richer pro- 
gramme: 


Overture: ‘‘Coriolan,” Op. 62.............005 Beethoven. 


Adagio, Scherzo. “Ocean’’ Symphony, Op. 42. (By 
OND ss asic env bane epee cesseven cosine ets Rubinstein. 
Polonaise Brillante. Op. 72..... ee ee Weber. 


(Instrumentation by Liszt). 
Miss Marie Krebs and Orchestra, 
Introduction and Finale : ‘Tristan und Isolde."’. Wagner. 







Dian, CRI, cic cin sciiciccscccedcccesel Schubert. 
Concerto. No.1, E flat......................- Paganini. 
Adagio, Rondo. 

Mr. Bernhard Listemann and Orchestra. 
Allegretto. 8th Symphony.................. Beethoven. 

a. Nocturne: “Loreley” .. Seeling. 

b Rondo. E flat, op. 32................ 00000. Weber 
Miss Marie Krebs. 

Maerchen Overture: ‘‘Aladdin’’............ Hornemann. 


It is needless to say that the Coriolan Overture was 
played well, and when played well, it never fails to 
be intensely interesting. The two additional move- 





ments which Rubinstein composed after his “Ocean” 
Symphony proved fully worthy of a repetition ; they 
are among the most poetic and most musical of the 
recent orchestral productions which Mr. Thomas has 
dealt ont to us with liberal hand. The Tristan und 
Isolde Introduction and Finale do not yet win upon 
us; still less that “Aladdin” Overture, which does 
not seem to show a very genial fancy. But the 
Trauer-Marsch (Dirge) by Schubert, in E-flat minor, 
—No. 5 of the “Marches Heroiques,” op. 40, origi- 
nally a four-hand piano piece,—wonderfully solemn 
and impressive in itself, and wonderfully enhanced in 
these respects by Liszt’s arrangement for full orches- 
tra, was indeed a novelty worth hearing. We know 
of no dirge so laden with the intensest agony of grief; 
and yet in this very freedom and fulness of expres- 
sion, the heavy burden appears lifted off, and you 
feel the spiritual exaltation of great music. How 
tender and how simple, like refreshing tears, the 
Trio in the major of the key! Liszt has been very 
faithful to his original, only’ prefixing a few notes of 
preparation to secure attention, and appending at the 
end, where the strain dies away, a couple of isolated 
muffied drum beats. Liszt has orchestrated more of 
Schubert’s four-hand Marches, which we hope to 
hear.—Mr. ListeMANN’s masterly virtuosity on the 
violin seems to us more remarkable every time we 
hear him. What he played could have come from no 
one short of Paganini; but what he gave for an en- 
core must have been by the “Old Nick” himself, 
with whom the wierd musician was always thought 
to be quite intimate.—In the brilliant, rapid piano 
reverie of Weber Miss Krebs was perfectly at home. 

Cart Zerraun’s ANNUAL BENEFIT CONCERT, 
on Wednesday evening, April 10, had not the large 
attendance which the regard naturally felt for the in- 
defatigable and efficient Conductor of nearly all the 
great orchestra and oratorio music in our city (and 
surrounding cities) for so many years had led us to 
expect,—even if that were all. But the artistic feast 
presented was surely of too high and rare an order to 
be passed over with indifference. Beethoven’s won- 
derfully beautiful, touching and suggestive music to 
Goethe’s Eqgmont—all of it belonging to the master’s 
finest inspirations,—played entire, and admirably 
played, by such an orchestra, is not a thing to be 
heard every day. A goodly number of true music- 
lovers realized the fact, and took care to be present 
both in body and in spirit, giving their best attention 
and feeling themselves richly rewarded, in spite of 
the great disappointment caused to many by the sud- 
den illness of Miss Charlotte Cushman, who was to 
have been the reader of the connecting portions of the 
dramatic dialogue; but there should have been 
euough to crowd old Music Hall. We cannot, how- 
ever, with some of the newspaper critics, rush to the 
conclusion that, after all, the apparent interest in 
Boston for classical music is thus proved to have 
been in great part a sham and matter of mere fash- 
ion. 

To this we say : Non constat, and seek the explana- 
tion of the small attendance elsewhere; in a compli- 
cation of accident causes, particularly in the surfeit 
of an unprecedented musical season ; in the adroitly 
manufactured excitement about a coming Gilmore 
“jubilee,” and in the way in which this, besides so 
much other truer musical activity, has been keeping 
our Conductor so continually before a public which 
is Athenian enough to be restless for “new things,” 
if not for rest itself; and probably in the preference 
of many for music without reading. ‘This latter task 
was respectably well performed, at such short notice, 
by Prof. Evans, who combines intelligence with a 
good voice and presence. The reading was unequal, 
to be sure; Clarchen was made commonplace, and 


the Mother caricatured ; but the heroic passages, the 
scenes between Egmont and Orange, between Eg- 
mont and Ferdinand particularly, and the prison 
soliloquy were given with good effect. 
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At all events, whoever followed well the reading 
could enjoy the music with a clearer understanding, 
and feel the purpose and the beauty of all those won- 
derful entr’actes, as well as of the Overture and 
melodramatic accompaniments in the last scene, as 
he could not fully have felt it otherwise. How viv- 
idly are all the elements of the tragedy, the gloomy, 
bodefal, stormy times of Alva in the Netherlands, the 
tender love of Egmont and Chirchen, the despair of 
the humbler lover, the heroic characters of Egmont 
and Orange, the Vision of Liberty in the prison, and 
the triumphal Symphony for the finale, portrayed in 
that music. Goethe and Beethoven meeting in a 
perfect work, and yet only half an audience! Mrs. 
Weston, with her fresh, sweet voice, and in her 
modest, fervent manner, sang the two little songs of 
Clarchen — particularly ‘“reudvoll und leidvoll,” 
which cannotsbe translated and ought to have been 
sung in German, very finely. 


Mr. B. J. Lane’s second series of Symphony 
Concerts began at Mechanics’ Hall on Thursday Af- 
ternoon, April1l. The pleasant little hall, hitherto 
the haunt of Chamber Music and unaccustomed to 
the sound of an orchestra, was very nearly filled by a 
numerous and refined audience. The orchestra was 
composed of about thirty musicians,—the best in their 
several departments that our city affords; a force 
sufficient for the rendering of such Symphonies, 
Overtures, Concertos, &c., as do not require the 
“extra brass.” The proportion was fair; 3 double 
basses, 2 ’Celli (Fries and Hartdegen), a dozen *io- 
lins and violas, the usual four pairs of wood wind in- 
struments, two horns, &c. A good effective orches- 
tra for such work as they had to do; for all the per- 
formers had had long schooling in the rendering of 
classical masterworks. The place, however, seemed 
too small for the loud tutti passages; there was a 
somewhat confused reverberatien,—at least where we 
sat. This was the programme: 

Overture to ‘‘Die Heimkehr aus der Fremde,)’Mendelssohn. 

Symphony in F. No.8 . Beethoven. 

Concerto for Piano-forte,in Aminor. Op. 54.Schumann. 

Mr. G. A. Adams. 

Overture to ‘‘Preciosa’’......... oes doccscecees v. Weber. 

The two fresh and charming little Overtures had 
been very seldom heard in Boston,—never in the 
seven series of Harvard Symphony Concerts,—and 
were very enjoyable. That to Mendelssohn’s youth- 
ful operetta, “The Son and Stranger,” has a buoyant 
Spring-like feeling, and always seemed to us an 
anticipation of the first movement of the “Italian” 
Symphony. The rendering was spirited and nice. 
Weber’s “Preciosa” Overture, with its romance, its 
woodland exhilaration, its gypsey march, tingling 
with tambourine and triangle, was well brought out, 
and left no sense of dull satiety at breaking up. Beet- 
hoven’s shortest Symphony,—the sunniest and bright- 
est, ripest, and the best in keeping with such pro- 
gramme,—did not in some parts ge so evenly and 
smoothly as the Overtures ; vet the impression of its 
beauty was not seriously blurred. 

Schamann’s Concerto was indeed an arduous task 
for so young an artist (almost a beginner) as Mr. 
Apams. It could not be expected that his rendering 
would have all the intensity, the poetic realizing 
sense, which we have felt in the interpretation of the 
same work by experienced masters, and that so re- 
cently ; but it was a perfectly clear, unflagging, ele- 
gant reading of the work from beginning to end; 
carefully studied, regardful of light and shade, in 
good taste, and as a sign of technical proficiency re- 
markable, Life and experience alone can give the 
qualities it lacked. 

Of Mr. Lang’s second and third concerts (this week 
and next) we shall speak next time. 


Mr. Josern Herne, the blind violinist, who made 
80 favorable an impression in the Music Hall some 
months ago, but who, amid the rush and competition 
of so many concert-givers, has hardly had fair oppor- 
tunity to take here the position as an artist which he 
really deserves, had a Complimentary Concert ten- 
dered to him by friends and admirers, which took 
place on Thursday evening, April 11, at Mechanics’ 
Hall. There was a good audience, though not so 
large as we had hoped to see. Mr. and Mrs. Heine 
—_ together the Adagio and Rondo from a Sona- 
ta for Violin and Piano, in B flat, by Dussek, one of 
those works by a too much neglected composer of 
Mozart’s time, which are not held unworthy of the pow- 
ers of Mme. Arabella Goddard and Joachim in the 
“Monday Popular Concerts” of London. The mu- 





sic proved interesting, and the violin playing was in 


a broad, sound, classical and earnest style, showing 
an artist at home in good music, not less than in the 
ad captandum feats of concert virtuosity. The piano 
part, albeit a little over-loud at times, was rendered 
with much ease and brilliancy of technique and good 
style by Mme. Herne, whose claim to the character 
of an accomplished pianist was still more clearly es- 
tablished by her solo performance of Weber’s Roudo 
Brillante in E flat, as doubtless also in De Meyer’s 
Fantasia on Lucrezia Borgia, which we could not 
stay to hear. 

Mr. Heine’s principal solo was “I Palpiti” by 
Paganini, in which he seemed almost to surpass him- 
self, executing all its difficulties with an easy grace, 
a certainty and power, which entitled him to a high 
place among the prominent violinists we have heard 
here; though it would be extravagant to bring him 
into comparison with a Vieuxtemps. There is a gen- 
uine musical fervor in his playing, and a vein of 
rather fine and individual humor when he indulges 
in extravaganzas. His “Carnival” is quite as droll 
and fresh as anybody’s. 

The “Temple Quartette” contributed some of their 
sweetly modulated male part-songs, and songs were 
sung by Miss H. A. Hunt, Mr. Frssenpen and Mr. 
Ryver; that by the last named was from Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute,”—Sarastro’s noble bass air. . 


Miss Anna Menria’s last two (7th and 8th) 
Piano Recitals were at Brackett Hall, March 21st 
and 23d. They were fully attended and the pro- 
grammes interesting. In the first, Miss Persis 
BELL, a young pupil of Julius Eichberg, won marked 
approbation by her pure intonation, her precise and 
facile execution and her good sound style, as a vio- 
linist. She played the Andante from Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto, and the brilliant Fantasie-Caprice by 
Vieuxtemps wonderfully well, though she has much 
of course to learn. Miss Mehlig played the great 
Chopin Polonaise in A flat, three little Fantasie- 
Stiicke by Schumann, and a prodigious effect piece 
hy Liszt made out of Gounod’s Faust waltz. In the 
second recital she gave the clearest and most power- 
ful rendering we ever heard of the Beethoven Sonata, 
op. 53; a Prelude and Fugue in E minor by Men- 
delssohn ; three or four of the greatest Etudes by 
Chopin; smaller things by Secling, Henselt, &c., 
and Liszt’s “Rhapsodie Hongroise.” 





OS Other Concert notes-must wait for room.— 
Our New York letter also comes too late. 





The Chickering Piano. 
OPENING OF THE NEW WAREROOMS. 
(From the Daily Advertiser, April 15). 


Forty-nine years ago yesterday, Jonas Chickering first en- 
tered into the business of piano-making, and his sons celebra- 
ted the day by turning out of their factory their forty-thou- 
sandth piano and moving into the finest piano ware-rooms in 
the world. A small company of friends and gentlemen con- 
nected with the press were last evening invited to examine the 
new rooms, and the elegant finish of the spacious rooms called 
out the heartiest admiration from all present. The building, 
which has just been altered over for the firm, is the large 
granite block on Washington and Hayward place, one of the 
finest sites in the city. It is six stories in height, and before 
its occupancy by the Messrs. Chickering comprised Nos. 348, 
350, 352 and 354 Washington street, on which it has a frontage 
of fifty-seven feet, and extending back so as to give an area of 
about thirty thousand square feet in the six stories. 

One might well be excused for delaying on the sidewalk for 
a few moments to notice what is beyond question the finest 
entrance to any store in this city. The grand arched door- 
way occupies the first and second stories, and is of original de- 
sign and elaborate workmanship. The outer arch is orna- 
mented with a carved moulding and series of gilded pateras, 
and is supported by pilasters, the capitals of which are of an 
original design, representing the lyre. From the outer arch 
the sides and ceiling converge to the inner arch, thus forming 
an octagonal recess, the ceiling of which is decorated with a 
series of radiating flutes, with gilded reeds. In the centre of 
this inner arch is ded the insignia of the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honor, which was awarded to this house by the 
judges of the Paris Exposition of 1867. Oneither side of the 
outer arch are placed the business signs, extending across the 
whole front, with enlarged and gilded copies of some of the 
most highly-prized medals at each extremity, The floor of the 
entrance under the arch is paved with encaustic tiles, brought 
from Mauberge, and the doors are of walnut, with plate-glass 
panels. 

The principal sales-room is on ths grand floor, and we step 
directly into it from the sidewalk. The floor is of elaborate 
marqueterie work, being arranged in large panels correspond- 








ing with the ceiling, after the designs prepared by the archi- 
tects, by Mr. Joseph Dill, according to his patent process, by 
which the wood is wrought in fanciful designs and dovetailed 
together into one piece as it were. Thecolumns and entabla- 
tures which support the ceiling are elaborately decorated, the 
cornices being carried across the room from column to column, 
dividing it into panels, in the centreof which are ornamental 
designs in stucco, from some of which the candelabra depend. 
The coloring is a combination of blue grays and warm browns, 
with gilding, the various parts of the elaborate stucco work 
being colored or gilded in such a manner as to intensify its 
effect. The hall terminates with a screen of pilasters and 
plate glass, which separates it from the offices in the rear. At 
the extreme right is the business office or counting room, con- 
nected with which and still further in the rear is one of Mor- 
ris & Ireland’s largest safes, costing $1500. Next to the 
counting room is the private office of the proprietors, and at 
the extreme left is the receiving room, where pianos are Iand- 
ed from Hayward place. The offices are in keeping with the 
outer room, and are fitted up with every convenience for the 
despatch of business. In the principal one is a fine life-size 
photograph of the late Col. Thomas Chickering by Rockwood 
of New York. The whole effect of these rooms is really gor- 
geous, but in perfect taste. The work has been done from de- 
signs and under direction of Messrs. Snell & Gregerson, archi- 
tects. 

The grand staircase, which faces the broad entrance, and is 
in the centre of the room, is of black walnut with moulded 
balusters, the pedestal newels supporting bronze candelabra o 
elegant design, ornamented with carved griffins. Ascending 
we enter one of the three warerooms in the second story, the 
first prominent object at the head of the staircase being a 
marble bust of Mr. Jonas Chickering, placed on a pedestal of 
the same material. This room is now used for pianos of all 
classes. On the left is the apartment formerly occupied as a 
business office, but now used for the exhibition of upright pi- 
anos, in which this firm has made many great improvements. 
The front room, formerly the principal salesroom, is now given 
up to the exhibition of the famous grand piancs. This room, 
with its rows of beautiful pillars and its general elaborate 
adornment, forms a harmonious contrast to the room below. 
Here, also, the founder of the house is again remembered, for, 
occupying @ prominent position, is a life-size oi} painting of the 
senior Chickering. Near this is a large frame containing elee- 
trotype copies of the eighty medals which have been awarded 
to this house for pianos of their manufacture, at the various 
industrial exhibitions where they have been placed in compe- 
tition ; and in this room, as well as throughout the whole 
building, the walls are adorned with portraits of various mu- 
sical celebrities. 

In the third story is another wareroom, where are kept near- 
ly 100 instruments, and in the fourth story is another room of 
the same size and used for the same purpose, also for storing 
the pianos of patrons who desire it. In the fifth story will be 
found during working hours fifty workmen, whom it has been 
found necessary to locate here on account of the crowded con- 
dition of the seven acres of workshop at the factory. There 
are two rooms here. one used as the repairing department, and 
in the other the carvers are busily employed fashioning the 
legs and pedals of pianos in various fanciful designs. The 
sixth story is used entirely for the purpose of storage. 


Musical Correspondence. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 13. On Saturday eve- 
ning, March 30, Mr. Jarvis gave his Fifth Soirée at 
Chickering Hall. He was assisted by Messrs Kopta 
and Hennig. Mr Jarvis played a Gigue by Raff,full of 
intricate contrasts, thus giving Mr. J. a full opportu- 
nity to display his wonderful skill. The Mozart Trio 
in A, for violin, ’cello, and Piano was fairly given, 
the absence of power being the main fault. Mr. 
Hennig in the Lubeck ’cello solo was very success- 
fal. Mr. Kopta’s solo appeared to be a mite too dif- 
fieult to him. Jt was by Baazini. The difficult ca- 
denza lacked crispness. 

On Easter Sunday good music was rendered at all 
of our churches. At the cathedral, Haydn’s mass No. 
6, was given; also Mozart’s 3rd motet. At the As- 
sumption, Haydn’s mass No. 16, in B flat; at St. 
Vincent’s Cherubini’s “messe solennelle ;”’ at Trinity, 
Haydn’s No. 1; and at St. Mary’s, Haydn’s No. 2. 
In the remainder of the Roman Catholic churches, 
either Mozart’s No. 12, or Haydn’s No. 3, was sung. 
So you see Father Haydn was well represented. At 
St. Mark’s Episcopal church, the Easter Part of 


Handel’s Messiah, and Sir J. Benedict’s communion 
service were given. At St. Stephen’s, Hopkins’s “Ze 
Deum” in A, and Handel’s “Hallelujah.” At St. 
Clement’s, Hardel’s “Worthy is the Lamb,” and 
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Gounod’s “‘Benedictus qui venit.” As a general thing 
the music was fairly given, great attention and care 
having been expended. The great fault was that in 
but one or two cases the choirs were not large enough. 

On Friday evening, April 5, the “Abt” male sing- 
ing society gave one of the most thoroughly delight- 
ful choral concerts I ever attended. The chorus 
numbers abort forty, every man a sight-reader and 
vocally proficient. The leader is Mr. M. H. Cross. 
The glees sung were by Hatton, Sullivan, Spofforth, 
&c. Sullivan’s “Long Day Closes” was exquisitely 
sung; the shading was graceful, and the fortes crisp 
and ringing. The great merit in the “Abt’s” sing- 
ing is that all the marks of expression are carefully 
observed. Hatton’s “Tar” song pleased every one; 
for it was given with a hearty snap that enlivened 
every one of the vast audience. This is the last of 
the “Abt’s” concerts this year. 

On the same evening the “Beethoven Society” 
(mixed voices) gave a concert at the Academy. 
There were about one hundred in the chorus, and 
about fifty in the Orchestra, the whole under the di- 
rection of Mr. Carl Wolfsohn. Mr. Richard Hoff- 
man, of New York,appeared for the first time in Phil- 
adelphia to play the piano part of Mozart’s D-minor 
concerto. I was.charmed with him; he exhibited 
rare ability and such uuassuming manners that he 
soon won the hearts of his audience. The orchestra 
were not prompt enough in their parts in the Roman- 
za, but the Piano was everything that I could desire. 
Mr. Hoffman also played his “Solitude” and “Intro- 
duction and Tarentelle.” The choruses as a general 
thing were well sung; the bass part, however, was 
too light. The choruses were: No. 1 and No. 6 
from Mozart’s “King Thamos,” Gade’s “Spring 
Message,” Female chorus from the “Flying Dutch- 
man,” Beethoven’s “Hallelujah,” and the quartet in 
Fidelio arranged for a chorus, (very questionable 
taste). The “Tallelujah” was rendered in excellent 
style and the others, generally, were fair enough. The 
“Fidelio” piece was almost ruined by the basses sing- 
ing too flat. It was a great pity that these two socie- 
ties (““Abt” and “Beethoven”’) should have selected 
the same evening for their concerts—the “Abt” how- 
ever did not lose, for the hall was crowded, while at 
the Academy only a fair audience was present. 

The third concert of Miss Jackson’s delightful 
series of chamber concerts took place at the Natato- 
rium Hall. The programme was as follows : 


String Quartet, op. 77. NO. 2....0.cce cece eens Haydn. 
Philadelphia String Quartet Club. 

Piano Concerto, F sharp minor........e0..seee eee Heller. 

(The orchestral part arranged for a second Piano]. 

Mr. Guhlemann and Mr. Wolfsoho 

Pieces Characteristiques. Violoncello. ........ .-Lachner. 

Mr. Henning. 
String Quartet, Op. 95, F minor. ..........05 Beethoven. 


The opening number was played with delicate and 
accurate refi nt, but I should prefer hearing the 
Trio in D flat in the menuetto rendered a shade fast- 
er. The “Andante” was played a little too fast, not 
too fast for an ordinary modern time Andante; but 
artists seem to forget that Andante now and Andante 
in Haydn's time are not precisely the same move- 
ment. The Piano Concerto was thoroughly enjoya- 
ble; there seemed to be a perfect unity of sentiment 
between the two performers, which enhanced the ef- 
fect of the piece to a high degree. Mr. Hennig’s 
performance of his violoncello solo was entirely char- 
acteristic of him. It was a masterly effort; such 
delicacy, so much close attention to light and shade, 
combined with such accurate execution, is a refresh- 
ing rarity. The closing number to me is one of the 
finest, if not the finest of the whole of the seventeen 
string quartets of the Master, having been written 
after hard philosophical studies and experience had 
strengthened his mind,.and hence better fitted it to 
restrain his lofty genius ; it seems to be a completely 
logical work ; every movement carefully follows the 
theme and develops the whole of it alone, thorough- 
ly, tothe end. With all these qualities it necessarily 
presents more difficulties than perhaps any of his 








others ; but the quartet evidently did not agree with 
me, for their performance clearly evinced a very su- 
perficial rehearsal ; while this was apparent through- 
out the whole piece, it was chiefly discernable in the 
Allegro assai vivace ma serioso, where each man 
seemed to need all his energies to keep himself 
straight, and consequently unity and expression went 
a begging. 

On Wednesday, Friday and Saturday [matinée], 
10th, 12th and 13th, we were favored by three per- 
formances of Tuomas’s Orcnestra. The thanks 
of the music loving public are due to the energy and 
sensible arrangement of Mr. Alfred Stimmel, a cour- 
teous and experienced attaché of our Academy of 
Musie, who brought the Orchestra here under his 
single management. The programme of the first 
concert was particularly rich in gems. In the heaven- 
ly Adagio from Prometheus, the performance of which 
was as faultless as any I have ever heard, the harp 
of Signor Rocco was refreshing to hear. The piéce 
de resistance was Mendelssohn’s G-minor Concerto, 
played by Miss Krebs and Orchestra. Miss Krebs’s 
performance in this exceeded anything I have pre- 
viously heard by her ; it was sure, firm and forcible, 
yet eloquently poetic. The ‘Magic Flute” overture 
was given with the characteristic accuracy and care 
of the Orchestra. The String Orchestra gave a most 
charming interpretation of S chubert’s D-minor quar- 
tet [Theme, Variations]. I was particularly struck 
with the clear and perfect manner in which the pp 
passages were rendered. This arrangement is one of 
Thomas’s specialities, for which to him all honor. 
Weber’s Oberon Overture was not up to the usual 
high standard of the Orchestra’s performance. It 
was given entirely too fast to suit my taste, at least. 
Liszt’s “Preludes,” with all the beauties of its inge- 
nious instrumentation, did not call forth any enthusi- 
asm on the part of the audience. Miss Krebs played 
a Nocturne of Seeling’s and Weber’s delightful E-flat 
Rondo (from memory, mirabile dictu) with ease and 
finish. She won for herself hearty applause. 
Strauss’s“Geschichten aus dem Wiener Wald” Waltz, 
and Suppé’s “Poet and Peasant” Overture were the 
two “popular” pieces, and were thoroughly apprecia- 
ted and heartily applauded by their admirers. 

The second Thomas Concert took place on Friday 
evening, April 12. This one being announced as 
Mr. Stimmel’s benefit, the house was much fuller than 
on Wednesday. The Larghetto and Scherzo from 
Schumann’s B-flat Symphony, op. 38, were given. 
The latter was particularly enjoyable. Weber’s Pol 
onaise Brillante, op. 72, [instrumentation by Liszt], 
was received with great delight. I think it was one 
of the most perfectly finished performances I have 
ever heard. The Introduction and Finale of Tristan 
und Isolde, by Wagner, is an extraordinary combina- 
tion of utterly incompatible effects. It is thoroughly 
Wagnerian in its every part, noisy and full of con- 
trasts, and by no means the most attractive of 
Wagner’s compositions. 

Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” is 
one of the pieces which are thoroughly identified with 
the Thomas Concerts. It was superbly played. Baz- 
zini’s “Esmeralda” Fantasia received a most agreca- 
ble and intelligent interpretation at the hands of Mr. 
Listemann. In response to the encore he gavea little 
Rondo of Pag anini’s. Miss Krebs was very success- 
ful in Lisat’s “Faust” Fantasia, and on being loud- 
ly encored, she played the ‘‘Spinning Chorus” air 
from Wagner’s ‘‘Fliegender Hollinder.” Gyhs’s ar- 
rangement of the air accredited to Louis XIII. has 
been played at one concert at least of every one of 
Mr. Thomas’s series. Schubert’s Hungarian March 
closed the programme ; its effect was greatly marred 
by the thoroughly Philadelphia audience characteris- 
tic of starting to go about the middle of the last piece. 
This great nuisance [for it is nothing else] is utterly 


without remedy, as an Act of Legislature forbids 
ocking the doors of any public place while it con- 
fins an audience. N. 





Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LI8T OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Sunny Memories. 3. Bbto f. Mrs. Lancaster. 30 
- * Sunny Memories, ye are winging 
To my heart your silent way.” 
Beautiful song, every way. 
I am watching for thee, darling. 3. D toe. 
Fuller. 30 
“Tam watching for thee. sania 
Tam watching at the door ” 
One of the good home-songs. The more there are 
the better. 
We'll vote for Grant again. 2. Gtoe. Percy. 40 


‘* Come gather round the fire, 


Lay on another rail.” 
Spirited enough for any one. Inscribed with the 
motto “Let ushave Peace.”’—Well, let us all have 


this piece and sing it. Vignette Title. 


Ah! tell me why. (Si vous n’avez rien). 4 
Db to f. Mme. Rothschild. 35 
“ Ah! wherefore smile on me?”’ 
** Pourqoui me faire ce sourire.”’ 
sue French song, with French and English 
words 


Think not I can e’er forget thee. Song and Cho. 
3. Bbtoe. Parkhurst. 
“ Think not I can e’er forget thee, 
Tho’ we part to meet no more.”* 
Words by Mrs. Kidder, and with the music are put 
a together in good shape, by experienced hands. 
Twilight in the Park. 3. C tof. Brockway. 40 
‘* Cupid lingers there, 
No one near to mark.”’ 
Very pretty lithograph title. Half funny and half 
serious,and a little more refined than the average 


comit songs. 
O, fair Dove! 4. E tof. Sullivan. 60 
* O last Love ! O first Love ! 
My Love with the true heart!” 
Jean Ingelow’s poem has been recently noticed, but 
this time it is set to different music. Very effective, 
and ip concert style. 


Nocturne in C, No. 1, Op. 277. 4. C. Jungman. 75 
Exceedingly sweet. Just the melody one would 
like to hear in a dream. 
New Hawthorn Schottisch Dansante. 3. C. Quigg. 30 
Rightly named a ‘‘Schottisch Dansante,” for if you 
play it with any spirit. and occasionally glance at the 
feet of persons in the room, you will notice that they 
are all twisting or tapping time, and “all ready for a 
dance.” 
Silvery Charmes. Polka de Salon. 4. Eb. Grass. 65 
Begins with a lively polka movement, on which the 
middle and finale of the piece furnish variations. 
Mandolinata Waltz. 4. F. Cheney. 40 
Notice that there is also a vocal piece and a Ge 
cio called ‘‘Mandolinata.”* The included melody is a 
“success,”’ and is naturally worked up in various 
ways. This is a fine waltz. 
Wine, Women and Song. Waltzes. Abridged. 
3. Strauss. 40 
One is not tired of the length of the longer piece ; 
but as its brilliant features are preserved in the 
shorter one, some may may prefer it. The price of 
the complete waltzes is 75 cts. 


Six Sones ror Mare Voices. 
By Dudley Buck. Voice parts, ea. 50 
Score, 75 
Complete, 2.50 
Notice that ‘‘complete” includes 28 pieces, that is 
the separate part for each of the 6 songs, and the score 
for the player or conductor. 
The Songs are : 
1 Huzza! (Wine Song). Allegro con fuoco. 
Come, brothers, fill the jovial giass. 
2In Absence. Andante con moto. 
Watch her kindly, stars! 
8 Come in the Stilly Night. 
Dearest, why thus delay? 
4 At Midnight. Moderato. 
At midnight dark, with solemn chiming. 
5 On Tree Top High. Allegretto. 
’Twas a peaceful, lovely night in May. 
6 She is mine. 
Spring is near, fraught with gladness. 
It will be noticed that there is great variety. ‘Words 
are from the G of Ei oe ke, and 


the music app in te 
4 part songs. Dedicated = the Apollo Club. 


Tempo di Valse. 











ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked from 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C. c, C, B fiat, 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staf. - 


Er; 





























